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SOME FEBRUARY PLAYS 


By J. T. Grein 


HE “slump” in new plays, so 

noticeable just after Christmas, has 
been followed by such a rush of fresh 
productions that it is something of an 
embarrassment to be called upon to make 
a fair selection in a short review. 

Among the most generally interesting 
events of the past few weeks has been the 
entry of two women into the ranks of theatre- 
managers—Miss Dorothy Cheston and Mrs. 
€. B. Cochran. 

The former, with a soundness of 
judgment that augurs well for her future 
success, unfurled her banner at the Criterion 
with a revival of “ Milestones,” a charming 
production, worthy of a great play and 
made really notable by the performance 
of Miss Emmie Arthur-Williams as Rose 
Sibley who became Rose Rhead. 

Mrs. C. B. Cochran was more daring. 
It is true that the delightful comedy “ Nine 
Till Six,” with which she opened her 
season at the Apollo, had already been 
successfully “tried out” at the Arts 
Theatre. Nevertheless it was an audacious 
experiment to bring a play with an entirely 

inine cast to a west-end theatre and one 
that I think only a woman would have 
been brave enough to undertake. Her 
courage, however, was entirely justified. 

its unity and harmony the team-work 
of these sixteen women players is no less 
femarkable than that of the unique all-male 
cast which figured in Basil Hastings’s “ New 
Sin” in 1912. The play itself is, too, 
a lively, well observed, very human 
Picture of life behind the scenes in a 
dress-making establishment. And it 
Contains one episode as intensely dramatic 


and gripping as anything seen for some 
while on the London stage. 

Yet a third woman has recently made a 
considerable mark this time as dramatist 
and actress—in “Charles and Mary” at 
the Everyman. Here Miss Joan Temple 
has not only written a feeling and often 
delicately chiselled narrative in episodic form 
round the tragic story of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, she also plays the feminine name 
part with much poignancy and penetration, 
One of the most difficult tasks that can 
confront a playwright is that of treating 
events covering a long period of years 
in dramatic form. Miss Temple exhibits 
stage-craft of mo mean quality in her 
selection and handling of essential climaxes. 
If her play has rather the form of narrative 
in frieze than of sculptured drama, its 
high reliefs are modelled with intense 
feeling and with an atmosphere of inward 
reality. With this production the Everyman 
Theatre Guild has given fresh significance 
to the slogan that long ago became associated 
with the little Hampstead house—“ Fine 
plays, finely acted.” 

A revival of quite different kind but, 
in its way, no less interesting than 
“ Milestones” is that of “ Dandy Dick” 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith. How well 
I remember the first premiere in January, 
1887, and the thunders of applause and 
merriment that greeted the then coming 
man—Arthur Pinero. Sitting through it 
again the other night, it was difficult 
to believe that more than forty years had 
come and gone. For the laughter was 
as prolonged and the applause as enthusiastic 
as on that, by me, never forgotten 
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SOME 


occasion. If the two principal figures 
were different, they were just as ir- 
resistibly humorous in the persons of Sir 
Nigel Playfair and Miss Marie Lohr 
instead of John Clayton and Mrs John Wood. 
In the case of Miss Marie Lohr her 
acting was a revelation. As to the play 
itself, it is something more than a delightful 
relic. Save for a slight dragging in the 
second act, it is a masterpiece of secure 
and adroit construction. Everything is 
prepared, timed, regulated, driven onward 
by a craftsman who has the theatre in 
his blood, who knows how to drive fun 
to farcical fury and to render the most 
incredible situations plausible. Many a 
clever young playwright to-day could learn 
more by one visit to “ Dandy Dick” than 
months of theoretical struggling on paper 
could teach him. 

In “‘ Michael and Mary” (St. James’s) 
Mr. A. A. Milne demonstrates once 
more his consummate skill as a story teller. 
From which point of view his play might 
almost be regarded as a logical sequel to 
“Milestones.” Dramatically it suffers from 
the author’s tendency to  whimsicality. 
Having moved and convinced us_ with 
his tale of the loving couple who defied 
not only convention but the letter of the 


law culminating in a most beautiful 
scene in which the truth about the past 
is revealed to their grown-up son, he 
cannot let excellent alone, but drives his 


subject to anti-climax which is not only 
technically blameworthy but legally absurd. 
Apart from this easily remediable error, and 
splendidly as he is served by Mr. Herbert 


Marshall, Miss Edna Best and Mr. Frank 
Lawton, Mr. Milne has given us a play for 
which we are both aesthetically and 
emotionally grateful. 

If the final effect of “ Michael and 
Mary” is somewhat marred, for those 
whose critical faculty is but sharpened 


by their general admiration for the author, 
by an irrelevant episode, “ Honours Easy’ 
(St. Martin’s) is “made” by one scene 
superbly acted by Mr. Norman McKinnel 


and Mr. Allan Aynesworth. This is the 
mental duel between Jew and Gentile 
antagonist which, in the midst of well 


made but rarely credible melodrama, stands 
out in as intense excitement as that of the 
world-famed encounter between the attaché 
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and the woman spy in Sardou’s “ Diplomacy,” 

I cannot conclude these notes without 
some reference to “ This Way to Paradise,” 
the stage version of Mr. Aldous 


novel ‘Point, Counterpoint,” if 





(prope 


Huxley’s | 
it is] 


only to register a protest against the attempt | 
to adapt material that, in texture, style and | 


trend of thought, is utterly 
stage purposes. The array 
talent assembled at Daly’s only, paradoxically, 
makes matters worse. To those 
know and love the theatre and its generous 
personalities, it is little short of painful 


unsuited to 


of histrionic 


who | 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


to see such first class actors as Mr. Miles | 


Malleson, Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, 


Miss f 


Violet Vanburgh and her clever daughter, | 


George Merritt, last, but 
Leon M. Lion brilliantly endeavouring 
to defend a dramatically hopeless cause, 
Perhaps the play has some highbrow or 
esoteric quality beyond my comprehension, 
Be that as it may, my understanding of good 
acting made me feel that the whole thing, 


not least, Mr,} 


in its portentous would-be seriousness, would} 


have been funny were it not for the tragic] 
waste of an excellent company. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE 


THEATRE 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., have just published 
the sixth edition of Mr. John Parker’s well-known 
book “‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre.” 

The work has been completely 
brought up to date, and contains more tha 
1,700 closely printed pages. Nearly 500 new 
biographies have been added, and there are nov 
between two and three thousand _ biographicd 
notices embracing actors, actresses, managers} 
dramatic authors, composers, critics, scenic artists,| 
designers, etc., in the United Kingdom and the} 
United States. ; 

The volume also contains a synopsis of playbill 
from 1925 down to December 31st last; a lis 
of the most notable productions of the London Stage 
from the 16th century down to date ; Royal Command 
performances; Dr. J. M.  Bulloch’s tables a 
hereditary theatrical families, British and American 
numbering more than 100 ; an obituary list containing 
Over 3,000 names, and a mass of other miscellaneow 
information. A new and _ interesting featur 
from the educational point of view, is the inclusios 
of the lists of Public Schoolboys and Universit 
graduates numbering some hundreds, who t 
recent years have adopted the theatre as 
profession. 

No other volume devoted to the contemporaf 
theatre contains such an incalculable number of fact 
and dates, and the book will be found an invaluabk 
repository of theatrical data. The price of the 19}! 
edition is 30s net. 
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PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE IN 


A SMALL SCHOOL 


By E. R. L. Gough 


(Late Senior English Master at Weymouth College.) 


LTHOUGH it is nowadays almost 

universally admitted that the only really 
satisfactory way of getting children to 
understand Shakespeare, to say nothing of 
liking him, is to make it possible for them 
to see his plays acted on a stage, there are 
many English masters who still hesitate 
to do so. Besides the reluctance naturally 
felt by a man who has had no experience 
in stage production—and the majority of 
schoolmasters have not—to undertake what 
is after all a very difficult and exacting task 
there is in most of the smaller public schools 
what seems a pair of practically insuperable 
difficulties—time and expense. 

In a large school one can nearly always 
find sufficient boys who are keen enough on 
acting to have formed a dramatic society, 
or at any rate a play-reading group, which, 
although of somewhat doubtful energy, can 
often be used as a nucleus. In a small 
school a new English master will perhaps 
have the good fortune to find this too, but 
more often he will find that no acting has 
been done for many years, if at all, and that 
his desire to produce let us say “ Macbeth ” 
at the end of term does not seem likely 
to be realised. He is apt to forget that 
if in a larger school he can find plenty of boys 
for his cast, in a small one he is merely 
adding another activity to those of a group 
of perhaps 30 boys, often not as many, 
who already run the games, the O. T. C., 
and whatever school societies there are, 
besides being supposed to work hard in 
their spare time with a view to scholarships 
or the Army. 

To do the boys justice, they usually 
volunteer almost unanimously, for which 
of them has not already acquired that very 
common belicf—that anyone can act? 
Besides, acting is obviously “fun.” What 
the master has got so far is not a group 
of boys whose interest is mainly in the drama, 
or in art of any kind, but simply the people 
who run the rest of the boys’ side of the 
school, and so why not this too? To 
make this group—a very self-conscious and 


at first not particularly enthusiastic group— 
act Shakespeare at all convincingly is 
therefore a problem which faces a producer 
in a school of perhaps 150 boys. 

The question of expense is also here a 
serious one, Or at any rate it seems so at 
first. 

There is no dramatic society with a 
wardrobe at hand, and how is one to dress 
some thirty boys with any sort of effectiveness 
without hiring, which is expensive enough 
to be beyond the means of many small 
schools; or having the dresses made in the 
school by an already fully occupied matron 
and her two or three assistants, who may 
or may not be willing to undertake this 
unfamiliar and difficult job? Again, perhaps 
the school has a small dais or platform, but 
it is not likely to be large enough for 
** Macbeth,” and of course there are no 
curtains of suitable size and colour and no 
apparatus for lighting the stage if and when 
it is set up. Perhaps even the biggest 
schoolroom is uncomfortably built for seating 
a crowd of parents and leaving room for 
room for a stage and its environs. 

Thus it must often happen that English 
masters succumb to those who tell them, 
perhaps sympathetically, perhaps not, 
that “ really there is no time, and we couldn’t 
possibly afford it. You see, this is such a 
small place.’ In reply to this sort of 
discouraging statement it may be said that a 
production of “ Julius Caesar” occurred 
at this school at the end of a normally crowded 
Summer term, of which the cost was 
certainly below ten shillings and is sometimes 
estimated at only half a crown! The school 
is a public school of about 100 boys. 

As we have managed also to do “‘ Macbeth ” 
and “ Hamlet” in recent years on the 
same lines, perhaps the few experiences and 
conclusions of an amateur producer may be 
of some small interest to those who are 
thinking about the same problem. 

About time, there is not very much to 
be said, except that probably the summer 
term will be most favoured by the authorities 
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if they have a Speech Day then, for most 
small schools have only one first-class social 
function a year and a play is perhaps thought 
a good thing to shew the visitors. Boys 
seem to have a good deal of time this term, 


except the First Eleven, and even these 
have been roped in here without much 
difficulty. But of course the weather is 


unsuitable for rehearsing a play in a smalll 
hall with all the light and most of the air 
shut out, and there is a good deal to be said 
for not making the play a social event 
but simply a show for boys, masters 
and their wives only at the end of one of 
the terms. One can then have a 
larger stage, as boys can be crowded together 
without their minding it much in a space 
that would not seat a large enough crowd 
of parents and friends of the school, and the 
play becomes a thing worth doing for its 
own sake without its being—to put it rather 
brutally—an advertisement for the school. 
It has been found here that the way to 


winter 


get boys to rehearsals is to announce the 
time of them as far as possible in advance. 
This may seem more like a platitude than a 
discovery, but many producers despair of 
gett their play acted because they cannot 


get to a critical rehearsal announced at 
lun ime on a day on which perhaps a 


shi 1g practice, a debating society meeting 
and detention of a whole Form have been 
arranced during the morning. 

ys are consulted about the times and 
made to arrive punctually, and if odd 
half-hours, such as that between lunch and 
changing for games, are skilfully used for 
coaching single boys or pairs of them in 
their scenes, it will perhaps be found that 


the times secured for rehearsals by the whole 
cast at once will not be wasted as they so 
often are. 

Conung mow to expense, one must 
ruthlessly abandon the old-fashioned idea 
of a school play being a rather lavishly 
spectacular thing, with a great deal of 
variegated scenery and many “period” 
dresses. 

Here we have had a platform in the Big 
Schoo!r. »m made of the little ones on which 


the masters’ desks stand, and behind it we 
hung two rather large plain curtains which 
had been used as a suitable background 
for the “entertainers” and other strolling 
performers which every school has at one 
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A SMALL SCHOOL 


time or another. This platform and 
background made an admirable setting for | 
an Elizabethan play, and, what is more, 
an eminently appropriate one: and it 
cost nothing. No-one was ever 
“discovered” on the stage but, this again 
is fairly easy to arrange in many of, if not 
all, Shakespeare’s plays and “ dead?’ men 
had either to be carried off, or to craw! under 
the backcloth at a moment when they were 
hidden by a convenient crowd between them 
and the audience. 

Of course any furniture which is used 
has to be carried on in full view, but one 
can rehearse two or three boys in this until 
they do it quickly and without muddle, | 
and it does not really disturb the play as 
much as one might expect. If it is done 
ingeniously, it is often in itself an additional 
piece of amusement for what is not, under 
these circumstances, an unduly exacting 
audience | 

For light we have usually had two powerful 
bulbs hanging overhead, shaded, of course, 
from the spectators, and two or three in 
boxes along the front of the platform. 

This does not make it necessary to use 
make-up at all, and in a small hall it is enough 
to let everyone see clearly. There need 
not be any elaborate lighting effects for an 
Elizabethan play, but one can usually find 
enough bulbs and wires and a Science 
Master who will be electrician, if it is thought 
necessary. 

As regards dressing the characters, we 
have found it possible to evolve a sort of 
“ romantic and barbarian” style which will 
suit most of the plays and which costs 
practically nothing. After all the average 
schoolboy knows as little what Hamlet or 
Orsino or Coriolanus wore as Shakespeare 
did himself. : 

Most boys have or can borrow tartan 
rugs to wrap round their waists and the 
coloured pull-overs which are worn nowadays 
will look extremely effective on a stage 
with a plain background. A sash for a 
wooden sword or a weapon from the school 
Museum is easily found, and actors can weat 
any sort of plain slipper, felt or leather, 
with ribbon bound criss-cross round their | 
legs. Those who are not bare-headed | 
can tie any suitably covered cloth round their | 
heads, or even use a coloured cake-frill! 

To write this down in cold blood is to | 


A SCENE FROM MACBETH AS PRODUCED 
BY MR. BREWSTI MORGAN FOR THI 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
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PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 


invite ridicule, but let critics try it and see 
whether, with the necessary imagination and 
ingenuity, they cannot dress their casts with 
at any tate sufficient effect for one evening’s 
performance before the school, Surely it 
is better than ordering a heap of costumes 
and then having to explain how they should 
be worn. The fustina system outlined 
above does at least encourage boys to think 
out and procure their own clothes and to 
use their own wits. 
“Shall we be merry ? 
play extempore ? ” 


Shall we have a 
asks one of Shakespeare’s 


IN A SMALL SCHOOL 


more youthful characters, and the success 
of a makeshift production, which, while 
rivalling the most elaborate performance in 
the necessary qualities of sensitive acting and 
careful management, does not drag its slow 
length all through the term, making big 
demands on time and money, is surely 
likely to succeed with boys, who, perhaps 
even more than many of their elders, enjoy a 
successful improvisation: and, after all, 
to get boys to like Shakespeare is the 
object of the whole thing. If not, then 
what is ? 


A PLAY’S PAST 


By Wilfred Crompton 


E Maupassant maintained that a story 
can have no beginning, since its events 


inevitably hinge upon others which 
happened before the story starts. This 
statement applies with equal truth to a 
play. In Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “ The 
Circle,” for instance, a young wife is 
unhappily married; but this situation is 


made to turn on the elopement of the young 
wife’s mother-in-law, which occurred thirty 
years before the curtain first rises. An 
analysis of almost any play will reveal how 
fundamentally its past affects the play itself. 

A dramatist cannot write a play without 
creating events which happened before the 
play begins. To anyone interested in the 
Theatre, a study of such events is a labour 
well rewarded. 

Happenings in a play and happenings in 
its past should be of the same quality. It 
is illuminating to examine from this aspect 
Mr. Ben W. Levy’s “ Mrs. Moonlight” in 
comparison with Sir James Barrie’s “ Mary 
Rose,” 

In “Mrs. Moonlight,” during some years 
before the play begins, a bewitched girl 
has failed to grow older in appearance. 
The play’s past, therefore, is supernatural. 
But the play itself, although deftly 
wittily written, is almost prosaic in spirit, 
and, save that the arrested physical develop- 
ment of the girl continues, it contains no 
supernatural events. 


J 


an 
ali 





“Mary Rose” similarly possesses a 
supernatural past, since, years before the 
plat : - u “ } 
play begins, a girl disappeared from the 


world for some weeks, and then returned, 
unaware that her absence had taken place. 
But the play itself is also eerie with other- 
world magic, and abounds in events so 
supernatural as to culminate in the ghost 
of a mother sitting on her son’s knee. 

“* Mary Rose ” most felicitously 
harmonizes with the mood of its own past; 
whereas “ Mrs. Moonlight,” is in one mood 
and its past in another. This deep-seated 
difference between the two plays perhaps 
explains why “Mary Rose” grips one as 
a work of impressive consistency, and an 
artistic success, while “Mrs. Moonlight ” 
scems 4a unconvincing hybrid, and 
consequently, if judged by any exacting 
standards a failure. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s “The Ringer,” 
which could hardly be more unlike “ Mary 
Rose”’ in other respects, constitutes another 
instance of a play which is most effectively 
in accord with its past. The play consists 
of a series of startling and improbable 
events, which originate from the fact that, 
some time before the play begins, an arch- 
criminal, for whom the police have been 
ceaselessly searching, obtained and has 
since held a post as a police-surgeon in 
their midst. This wildly unplausible bygone 
event, which the audience only learn at 
the final curtain, comes as a most appro- 
priate climax, an apotheosis of impossibility. 
Owing to the incredible nature of the play 
itself, a more creditable past for it would not 
seem nearly so satisfying. 

Although a dramatist must create past 
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incidents, the swift, terse passage of a play 
allows him little opportunity to account for 
their origins. He is obliged to assert baldly 
that, before he raised the curtain, such-and 


such an event happened, and ask his 
audience to believe in it without proof. 
This exigency of dramatic writing exposes 
him to a great temptation. Since he need 


not explain them, even the most sincere and 
conscientious dramatist tends to create by- 


gone happenings so unlikely as to lack 
justification. 
In Miss Clemence Dane’s “A Bill of 


Divorcement,” for instance, the fiancé of a 
girl has not heard that her father is in an 
The girl is direct and outspoken 
in character, and has neither 
desire nor motive for concealment. It seems 
totally incredible, therefore, that a man 
could have talked with her so intimately 
as to have reached their engagement with- 
out her having mentioned this salient fact 
about her life. 

One is forced to conclude that Miss Dane 
arbitrarily—and, one cannot help feeling, 
unscrupulously—fabricated the omission to 
serve her own ends. She does not let the 
girl tell her fiancé until the first act of the 
play, solely because the postponement 
enables the information to be imparted 
easily and explicitly to the audience. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s “ The Skin Game” is 
another play whose past contains an 
incident which seems disconcertingly im- 
probable. A man remained unware that 
his wife, until he married her, had been 
living disreputably. It is natural that she 
should not have told him; but how did he 
so artlessly fail to investigate her ante- 
cedents for himself? He is not-a credulous 
romantic, or a happy-go-lucky drifter who 
would be too indolent to bother; on the 
contrary, he is a hard-headed business man, 
calculating, ambitious—the last person who 
would be likely to wreck his social future 
for want of a little practical prudence. It 
is most difficult to 


ial 
asyium. 


moreover, 


imagine any circum- 
stances under which he could have so 
unsuspectingly contracted that disastrous 
marriage. 


And yet perhaps this objection to “ The 
Skin Game” is hardly justifiable. In real 
life everyone must have encountered events 
which, if we had encountered them in a 
book, we should probably have protested 
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A PLAY’S PAST 


were so extraordinary that they could no 


possible happen. 
then, because he inserts such an event 
the past of a play? At any rate, he should 
always be entitled to the benefit of th 
audience’s doubts. 

Indeed, at the incidents in the pasts of 
plays there is sometimes aimed 
which seems definitely unfair. Some people 
complain of “Young Woodley,” for 
instance, that so sensitive and intelligent 4 
woman as Laura Simmons could never have 
married her obtuse and egregious popinjay 
of a husband. To deny a marriage in fiction 
on the grounds of incompatibility is surely 
unwarrantable, since no one can deny that 
obviously incompatible marriages, however 
inexplicable to onlookers, constantly occur 


Why indict a dramatist 


’ 


into 
} 





Criticism 


in life. I know of at least three actu 
marriages as perplexing as the one in| 
“Young Woodley,” and no doubt m 
experience is not unusual. When 


pondering the past of a play, it is grossly 
unjust to disbelieve events which life itself 
repeatedly proves to be possible. 

Over incidents which happened before his 
play begins, a dramatist generally take 
insufficient trouble. As has already been 
stated, in the play he cannot explain their 
origins; but too often one feels tha} 
neither could he explain them if one mej 
him in private life with unlimited time a] 
his disposal. On the other hand, with som} 
play of first-class quality, such 4 
Mr. Masefield’s ‘“‘ Nan,” one feels thi 
the author has created each past event % 
vividly and veraciously as to have imagined 
it with full details, although he has no 
space in which to tell us what these detail 
are. But the past of the average play ha 
never been properly thought out by it 
author. 





Perhaps a dramatist neglects bygont 
incidents because he under estimates thet 
importance. Since the audience does no 


witness them, he tends to assume that such 
incidents must be of less moment than thos 
which happen in the play itself. Thi 
assumption cannot be too strongly rejectec 
A palpably inadequate conception of pas 
events is sufficient to stultify the subst 
quent play. Indeed, to the many axioms 
for dramatists one might almost add 
“Take care of its past, and a play wi 
take care of itself.” 
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DRAMA AND THE DOCTORS 


MOLIERE AND SHAW : 


A CONTRAST 


By Edyth Edbrooke 


ATE has ordained that doctors 
E throughout the ages should’ be the 
sport of dramatists. The Doctor of the 


St. George plays, from being the magician 
who raised St. Goerge from the dead after 
his combat with the dragon, very soon 
became a merry buffoon. Writers as 
diferent as Moliére and Bernard Shaw have 
made the doctors provide amusement for 
their audiences. 

Moliére’s best ‘“‘ medical” play, the 
“Imaginary Invalid,” (it was revived at the Old 
Vicrecently), proved to be the great dramatist’s 
ironic swan song, for he was taken ill while 
playing the title role in it on February 17th, 
1673. He was dead before the morning. 

Always a great controversialist, Moliere had 
soon became renowned for his attacks on the 
medical profession. In an age of superstition, 
overeating, and hypochondria the doctor 
or apothecary with but little knowledge 
but some perspicuity was sure of a 
flourishing practice. He might drown his 
patient in medicine and prescribe the most 
outrageous remedies with impunity, but he 
could not hoodwink Moliére’s persistent 
common sense. Almost alone in his age, 
he realised that his contemporaries knew 
practically nothing of the human_ body, 
and was alive to the almost criminal violence 
of some of their prescriptions. Did he 
not himself suffer from a pulmonary disease 
which all their wisdom could not cure, 
and had he not seen the great philosopher 
Gassendi, his beloved master, die before his 
eyes as the result of thirteen bleedings which 
his physicians had imposed on him ? 

But Moliére was too great to be embittered 
by experience. He laughed, and made 
others laugh at the doctors’ pomposities 
quips and quiddities. | One worthy physician 


in “Doctor Love” will not believe that 
his patient is worse because that would 
contradict his theories. In the same 
play four other learned doctors leave 


a patient to die while they quibble over 


scientific terms. One at least is frank when 


he declares ““ A dead man is but a dead man, 
and is of no consequence, but a neglected 


formality is notably prejudicial to the whole 
body of physicians.” But never does 
Moliére take the human follies of doctors 
seriously to heart. For him the play’s 
the thing, and a few hours light amusement. 

Bernard Shaw also has made the medical 
profession the subject of a play, but how 
different is his treatment from that of 
his predecessor! The ignorance of the 
learned and the sometimes laughable formali- 
ties of the profession are as apparent to him 
as they were to Moliére, but from his pen 
they are not nearly so amusing. Moliére 
turned the learned medical terms into a 
Rabelaisian hotchpotch, but Bernard Shaw 
in the ‘“Doctor’s Dilemma” rides the 
technical hobby-horse to weariness. Like 
Moliére, he is quick to mark a peculiarity 
of any character. Each doctor in this 
play is a separate, easily distinguished entity, 
having own great idea—Ridgeon 
innoculation, Bloomfield Bonington 
phagocytes, Walpole the nuciform - sac. 
But for Bernard Shaw the play, much less 
the amusement of his audience, is far from 


his 


being the chief issue. If an idea strikes 
him he must develop it, and his audience 
must either follow him, or go home. In 


every play it is the ideas expressed by the 


characters rather than the characters them- 
selves which are the author’s greatest 
interest. 

Most characteristic of all. Whereas 
Moliére is but concerned with the human 
follies of doctors and patients, Bernard 
Shaw attacks a grave moral problem. The 


nuciform sacs and innoculations of London 
specialists, even their essential antagonism 
to the general practitioner are but an 
introduction to the main theme—whether 
it is better for the world to be full of dull 
and useful people, or brilliant but unscrupulous 


ones. Shall the very ordinary but hard- 
working G.P., be cured, or shall it be 
the brilliant young painter who can fill 


the world with beautiful things, but who is 
nevertheless an utter scoundrel ? As always, 
Shaw knocks at a hundred doors in our 
brains, but nowhere waits for an answer. 
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HE Area Finals in the National 


Festival of Community Drama will be 
in full swing during the first fortnight of 
March. London leads off with the Eastern 
Area Final on March 1st, and with Dr. L. 
du Garde Peach as adjudicator. Then comes 


the Northern Area Final at Liverpool on 
March 8th, with Mr. Miles Malleson as 
judge. The tate of the Scottish teams 
will be decided by Mr. William Armstrong 
at Edinburgh, where two Festivals will 
take place on March 14th and 15th, since 


the large number of Scottish entries entail 
a ‘ double Finally, the Western 
Area are holding, not a Final Festival but a 
Divisional Festivals on 


event.” 


series of five days, 


ending on March 8th at Birmingham. Here 
Mr. John Fernald is the adjudicator. The 
National Festival ‘* Final” will be held in 
London on Monday, April 28th. Further 


particulars will be announced in the next 
number ot “* Drama,” which will also contain 
a full list of all teams entering the Festival 
throughout the country. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


School 
coming in as early as in former years. 
may be the result of concentration on th 


Lintries for the Easter are no 


Thi 


National Festival, in which nearly foy 
hundred affiliated societies are this yey 
taking part. However this may be, th 


organizers of the Easter School are bound 
to take stock of the position. Those who 
who are thinking of becoming Student 
are therefore requested to send in thei 
names before the end of this month as th 
number of entries received by then mug 
be regarded as an indication whether it wil 
be practiceable to hold the school on th 
scale first contemplated. The programme, it 
may be added, is an unusually attractive 
one; as will be seen from the announcement 
appearing on one of the advertisement page 
in this issue, or from the detailed prospectus 
which will be sent post free to any applicant 


77) 


Le Théatre Classique Universitaire, 
consisting of players from the Comeédie 
Francaise, the Odeon and the Conservatoire, 
under the direction of M. Gustave Toudouze, 
will be making a Short English Tour com 
mencing at Leeds on March 8th.  Thett 
repertoire will include plays by Moliére, 
Marivaux and Théodore de Banville. On 
March roth they will be at Folkestone, a 
Castleford on the 11th, at Barnsley on the 
12th, at Hull University College on the 13th, at 
the Institut Francais, London on the afternoon 
and evening of the 14th, and at Bedford on 
the 15th. Full particulars may be had from 
Mr. T. R. Dawes, Secondary School, Castleford 
near Leeds, or, in regard to the London 
performances, from the British Drama League. 
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4d. 


The new Library Catalogue is 
published, price 5s, or post free 5s. 


The Library Committee has decided that 
Library Rule 3 shall amended as tollows :— 
“ Three may be borrowed at 4 
time; these may be changed as oftea 

as desired, but should be returned withia 

a fortnight from the date of issue; J 
retained over 21 days a fine of ome penw) 

a day will be charged.” 
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RECENT BOOKS 





Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“The King’s Wooing.” 
“Daniel in the 
Talbot. 

“White Jasmine.” By A. J. Talbot. 

“More Things.” By Hal D. Stewart. 
“Graham of Claverhouse.” By W. D. Cocker. 
“Under the Skull and Bones.” By Ronald 


By Conal O’Riordan. 
Lionesses’ Den.” By A. J. 


Gow. Gowans and Gray, 1s each. 

“The Stranger.” By Ida Gandy. 

“The Matchmakers. By Marion Countess 
Russell. 


“The Ship Comes In.” 


By F. Austin Hyde. 
“A Bit o’ Laikin’.” 


By Dorothy A. Rowland. 


“Them Buns.” By Ethel Roskruge. 
“First Aid.” By F. Austin Hyde. Deane 1s. 
each. 


“Three Elizabethan Plays.” 
Andrews and A. R. W. Smith. 
“ Bighteenth Century Comedy.” 
D. Taylor. Oxford University Press 2s. 

“The Best Eighteenth Century Comedies.” 
Edited by W. D. Taylor. Knopf 8s. 6d. 
“The Black Horseman.” By Mary Pakington. 
Blackwell ts. 

“The Dumb Wife of Cheapside.” 
Dukes. French 1s. 6d. 
“The Garbage Man.” 
Constable 6s. 


Edited by J. D. 
Nelson 1s. 9d. 
Edited by W. 


By Ashley 


By John Dos Passos. 


“New Year’s Eve.” By Waldo Frank. Scribner 
qs. 6d. 

“Pinnoccio for the Stage.” By Remo Bufano. 
Knopf 5s. 


“Lucky Peter’s Travels and Other Plays.” By 


August Strindberg. Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
“Cornered Poets.” By Laurence Housman. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ERE is a_ book-list consisting entirely of 

plays likely to be of interest to the play-reading 
committees of amateur societies. We begin with a 
batch of recent additions to the “‘ Repertory Plays” 
series, of which the pick is Mr. Conal O’Riordan’s 
“The King’s Wooing.” Written for only two 
characters, the swift exchange of sharp, single-sentence 
dialogue gives one something of the same sense of 
exhilaration as watching a long rally at the net in a 
game of tennis. The rapidity of the dialogue demands 
a corresponding speed and versatility from the actors, 
for it is a play which could equally easily become 
either a mere monotonous rattle of quick-fire sentences, 
Or a wearisome ding-dong affair between the two 
speakers, “* Daniel in the Lionesses’ Den” is also 
above the average: a ‘“‘comedietta” written in 
amusing verse, it should prove first-rate entertainment 
it produced with a touch of ballet-like artificiality 
in keeping with the verse. ‘“‘ White Jasmine,” by 
the same author, is a rather pointless piece of 
sentimentality. Lack of any real point is also the 
fault of “More Things.” Written with a fine 
sense of the theatre and full of atmosphere, it 
should hold the attention of its audience right up 
to the end; but the end unexpectedly discloses 


that the play has no real point beyond the exploitation 
of a trite and stagey device for its own sake. 


However, the old device is so very efficiently 
exploited that the play is well worth producing 
for the cleverness of its stagecraft. “Graham of 
Claverhouse,” is a straightforward historical melodrama 
which should play well, though it might benefit 
by a little pruning. “Under the Skull and 
Bones” is a lively play for boys with lots of 
action, some roistering crowd scenes, and plenty 
of humour. 

Next a group of plays for village drama societies, 
which all have the merits of being efficient, brief, 
unpretentious, easy to cast and easy to act; but 
perhaps it might have been possible to combine 
these virtues with a little more vigour than these plays 
possess. There is little to choose between any of 
them, but my own preference is for Miss Ida Gandy’s 
“ The Stranger,” and there is an attractive ‘‘ Christmas 
number’? atmosphere about “The Ship Comes 
In.” 

Next by way of contrast, three volumes of old 
comedies, which serve as a reminder of one or 
two plays which ought to be much more frequently 
produced by amateurs. One is Massinger’s “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts” included in ‘* Three 
Elizabethan Plays.” Another is Fielding’s “ Life 
and Death of Tom Thumb the Great” in the World’s 
Classics volume. ‘‘ The Best Eighteenth Century 
Comedies ” consists of five standard plays, with a 
liberal supply of readable critical and biographical 
notes and a disappointingly pedestrian section on the 
production of the plays. 

Good plays containing plenty of parts for women 
are always being sought by amateur societies and are 
hard to find, so Miss Mary Pakington’s ‘‘ The Black 
Horsemen” should prove popular. It is a 
thoroughly dramatic story with an eighteenth century 
setting. As in all this author’s plays, the atmosphere 
of suspense is finely created in the lines, enormously 
helping the actors in their task. Another play 
especially useful to amateur companies is Mr. Ashley 
Dukes’ “ The Dumb Wife of Cheapside,” a lively 
version of one of the oldest of all “ moral 
comedies.” The play as printed is a re-arrangement 
for the stage of the version which was broadcast. 

The next two plays are for the really progressive 
amateur society. ‘‘ The Garbage Man,” described 
as “‘a Parade with Shouting” is an expressionistic 
version of the protest of the age against the machine. 
The author has used expressionism with much more 
ingenuity, imagination and humour than _ usual. 
There is a huge cast, but mone of the parts are 
difficult to act, so the play is to be recommended to 
any amateur society with a really modern producer 
and a clever designer. It is essentially a producer’s 
play. ‘‘ New Year’s Eve” is less extreme, but is 
unusually interesting as an attempt to heighten the 
effect of an ordinary realistic theme by the use of 
modified forms of expressionism. 

For those in search of “something out of the 
ordinary’ I suggest the four plays which Remo 
Bufano has made out of the old story of Pinoccio. 
These have been performed by the Bufano marionettes 
in America, but are equally suitable as children’s 
plays. Superbly fantastic, crowded with fairies, 

(Concluded on page 100.) 
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TOWARDS A NATIONAL THEATRE 





DRAMA LEAGUE DEMONSTRATION 


League’s demonstra- 


brought an enthusiastic audience of supporters 


ow twenty years previously he 





Mr. BERNARD SHAW 


Mr. Shaw smilingly submitted to being 
photographed and re-photographed, and then 
proceeded to let fly a cloud of Shavian 


arrows. England was always a curi 


place to raise any question of fine art. 








did not want to be con rc 
{ rt and hoped 1e audience would 
this go any fu actir 
? According to the rules by wh 
our public officials are governed, fine 
in this country was anything connected 
with the Art Union founded by the Prince 
(< S r . the ime + Q een \ ct 
TJ ere re he } irc care C I 
presence of Miss Le . ell that ac 
V » [ a I 1e art. Vv ‘ er u ra\ X 
on the Continent you found State or Muni 
Theatre Mavbe they hadn't any p 
I the t theatres because if Wa 
custom. Mr. Shaw referred to an occasion 
when one of his plays was being produced 
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TOWARDS 





ment had no connection with the Stage. He 
was there as William Shakespeare, Gent! 
There was never any official recognition 
in this country. On the Continent th: 

Concerning the eloquent case recently put 
forward by Mr. Drinkwater against a central 


re Was. 


theatre as suggested, advocating in its place 
municipal theatres, Mr. Shaw remarked: 
“T entirely agree as to 
importance of municipal theatres, but I 
think Mr. Drinkwater was too hasty in 
saying, ‘ Let us have many municipal theatres 
want a 
central theatre in London as a monument.” 
He added, to the evident amusement of his 
audience, that he doubted very much whether 
his plays would be performed at a National 
Theatre in London. Very likely, if it were 
under any sort of direct State regulation, 
they would be thought too dangerous and 
advanced. But after all, that did not matter. 
There was sufficient admirable dramatic art 
which did not terrify Governments to 
keep the theatre going. 

Without having regard to strict commercial 
considerations, a National theatre should be 
able to do the best work in the best way 
and not go in for that horrible policy of 
giving the public what it likes. Nobody 


the enormous 





and therefore no central one.’ [ 


knew what the public liked. Take his own 
play, “Man and Superman,” for example. 
He had put into that play a third act, 


which everyone connected with the theatre 
said it was impossible to perform. He 
himself had not expected it to be performed. 
His friend Mr. Esme Percy had insisted on 
learning the act and playing it. The public 
liked it and now they always wanted it. He 
had tried to act through it once, and had 
nearly died afterwards. This had induced 
him to write “‘ Back to Methuselah.” which 
lasts a week. 

The English people wanted three-and-a- 
half hours’ solid entertainment and not 
one-and-a-half hours, with long intervals for 
going to the bar. There were very few 
who could afford 5s. for a seat. The public 
needed plenty of 2s. 6d. and ts. seats, and 
for the snobs, the real out-and-outers, some 
Seats at 5s. 

A site was wanted for this theatre. They 
wanted the Government to give them one, 
as well as a lot of money All the efforts 
for obtaining money with which he had been 
concerned had been heartbreaking. He 


A NATIONAL 





THEATRE 


had been on a committee, which had finally 
sat down under many reproaches. Those 
who had reproached loudest had been taken 
on the committee 


The position, however, was now mure 
hopeful than ever before. The B.B.C. 
were spending year, but the 

complaints were that the programme: 
were too good. It was the old cry of “ Give 
‘ n.” We wanted a theatre which 
¢ he public merely what it 
His own plays had been objected 
to at first because they were quite different 
from any others before them. There was 
need of some institution to give the public 
the best until they learned to like it! 

Mr. Shaw finished by saying, “I want 
the State Theatre to be what St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey are in religion—something 
to show what the thing can be at its 


” 


thousands a 





refused to give 


wanrec 


1 
i 


best. 

He then formally moved the following 
Resolution: That this Meeting convened by the 
British Drama League registers its support of 
the project to establish a National Theatre in 
London, and welcomes the present effort to promote 
an agreed scheme for submission to the Prime 
Minister. 


MISS LENA ASHWELL 
In seconding the Resolution, Miss 
Lena Ashwell said there were numberless 
things from the actor’s point of view 
that made a _ national theatre of the 


utmost importance. There was a tradition 
which could only be handed down from 
actor to actor. It was to be found abroad. 
Such theatres as the Comédie Francaise in 
Paris made this possible. Now in England 
actors never played together, for any length 
of time; they separated. After many 
years’ acting experience, she had become 
associated with the people, and she had found 
there was no theatre for the people. As 
to Mr. Shaw’s remarks about prices, in order 
“The Apple Cart,” had had to 
16s. 6d. for a seat in what: used to be 
She appealed to il] So “I 


robbery 


to see she 


pay 


the pit. ilists to 


Soci 
stop this and see that Mr. Shaw did 


not get all this money. 
Talking of an English 


theatre where 


tnglish at its best would be heard, she said 
Mr. Shaw was keen on_ pronunciation. 
He had once written to her, “ Dear 
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Lena, the word policeman occurs forty-four 
times in your play, and forty-four times 
you say ‘pleeceman.’’ 


SIR DONALD MACLEAN, M.P. 


Sir Donald Maclean remarked that the 
thought of a 16s. 6d. seat for 5s. 6d. almost 
persuaded him to be a Socialist. As to 
Mr. Shaw’s assertion that there was no demand 
for a National Theatre, he could say, as 
a politician, that of no big reform when it 
first came in could it be said that there was a 
big public demand for it. He, too, supported 
the motion with great pleasure. 





Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
Mrs. Philip Snowden said she felt she should 
have followed Mr. Shaw’s example of 
twenty-two years ago. But there were a“ 
few things she had to say. To begin 
with, she must make the usual explanation 
when appearing on a public platform in 
these days, lest her opinions be taken for those 
of anothe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hadn’t the est notion where she was. 
She would tell the last speaker, though, 
who didn’t know the present Government 
very well, that there never was a Government 
whi \ better disposed towards the 
sche She was as keen as mustard, 
br \ a ¢ ili Betore legit 1ate 
f C d be exercised, they must 
know what was going to happen—what 


the theatre was going to cost, how it was 





gc o be managed, and exactly what 
proper 1 the Government’s charge they 
desired s] ( osterred. She was glad 
to see s people in the lienc 
l moved by M rd 
S} o the meeting nd 
C C ana Wil great applause 
» 4 C Hon. secretary or 
he e N ( | Nat i a C C 
4 ec a vote <¢ s$ 
\ W c he © 








A NATIONAL THEATRE 





URING the 


Mr. 
Whitworth read out various messages of 
sympathy and support which he had received, 


meeting, Geoffrey 


including one from M._ Einarson, of 
the National Theatre of Iceland, which 
is being built but has not yet been opened, 
It has been founded out of a tax on cinemas, 
Its prospective leading actress, Mlle. Kalman, 
was on the platform, and was presented with 
a bouquet. 


The following verbatim reports are given 
of the principal messages received : 


From: F. GEMIER, President of the French 
Union of the Universal Society of the 
Theatre. 


T is almost unthinkable that a Great 

World Power, possessing one of the 
richest of literatures and the most universal 
of all dramatic geniuses, has not yet raised a 
National Theatre having as its object the 
celebration of the glories of the past and the 
talents of the present. 

England and London have no right to 
show such an indifference towards the Enylish 
Theatre, which is the highest expression 
of that magnificent English literature, and 
towards Shakespeare who has been the 
means of gaining so much sympathy for his 
so much admiration for the British 


country, 
race. ; 
At Paris, we have five National Theatres. 
Moliére has his own theatre, that has lasted 
fi three centuries I 
of Louis XIV, 
Napoleon. 
Shakespeare has awaited 
centuries the T 7 
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MR. BERNARD SHAW SPEAKING AT 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE DEMONSTRA-~ 
TION AT THE KINGSWAY HALL ON 
215T JANUARY, 1930. 
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PLAN AND FACADI 


YORK THEATRE 
Reprodu ed from 





Of THE NEW 
GUILD THEATRE 


wi Footligh ts Across 
America’’ by Kenneth Macgowan. 











TOWARDS A NATIONAL THEATRE 


From: EMILE FABRE, Administrateur 
Comédie Francaise. 
OUR idea of founding a National 


Theatre in London is excellent. Your 
dramatic literature is rich in masterpieces, 
but the performances of them are infrequent. 
A National Theatre, where they would be 


played regularly, would be a Theatre 
which every educated person would 
welcome with joy. A Stage where, 


side by side with works of Shakespeare, 
there would also be given the works of 
Webster, Massinger, Ford, Otway, 
Sheridan, would be one of the premier 
stages in the world, offering as it would 
examples of all those beauties which are 
contained in the dramatic art of England. 


Frm: Professor MAX REINHARDT, 
Deutches Theatre, Berlin. 


INCE the War matters theatrical have 

developed along the same lines in all the 
capital cities of the Continent. Repertory 
has given place to the Long-run system. 
With few exceptions, only “ entertainment 
plays,” better or worse, have any chance of 
success. Productions are as a rule over- 
powered by certain Stars, with whom a 
heterogeneous company are casually 
associated. 

If a demand for a National Theatre now 
arises in England, a crisis in the theatrical 
world is implied, and at the same time a 
searching of hearts similar to that which 
just now in Berlin is finding expression in 
heated public discussion. To prepare new 
paths for the Theatre and to attack new 
problems has become in _ the present 
state of affairs a well-nigh impossible 
task for a private management, and that 
indeed for the sole reason that in recent 
years the financial backing of a theatrical 
business has become more and more risky. 
It is, therefore, a matter for special rejoicing 
that on all sides the demand is making itself 
heard that at any rate in certain Model 
institutions the art of the theatre shall be 
independent of commercial considerations. 
A National Theatre such as is being fought 
for in England may have the most important 
lignificance for the whole country. 

One outcome of the crisis should be to 
Create a theatre in which Shakespeare and 


other classics could be presented with modern 
scenic contrivances, and interpreted anew 
in accordance with modern feeling. It 
goes without saying that to this theatre 
belong the representative authors of our 
own day; and one of its most important 
functions should be the encouragement of 
young authors, whose works, in most cases, 
fail to achieve production for financial rather 
than artistic reasons. For England, it seems 
to me a circumstance of peculiar significance 
that through a National Theatre the formation 
of a close association among actors would 
become possible. The conception of a 
community is, in my experience, inseparable 
from the art of theatrical production. Only 
from community consciousness can grow the 
team-work of which the theatre stands in 
need. Players who are temperamentally 
diverse and who could, in a National Theatre, 
be presented by a clever producer in the 
widest range of parts, balanced against one 
another, in the long-run system are quickly 
developed as “types,” and repeat their 
type-part to satiety—now in this theatre, 
now in that. 

Again, the actor in the National Theatre 
would have his duties clearly prescribed. 
With an assured income he would be spared the 
pressure to accept employment for purely 
pecuniary reasons; a sense of peace would 
be borne into his life and thence into his art. 
If public interest be sufficient and be skilfully 
guided, it must soon come about that an 
engagement in the National Theatre will be the 
highest aim of every actor. 

In the project for an English National 
Theatre I greet one of those valuable ideas 
from which later generations will teach 
the dawn of a new era in art. 


From: ERIK 'WETTERGREN, Royal 
Theatre, Stockholm. 


| Bayi’ me at once state that I greet this idea 
with the greatest joy. As a matter of 
fact I believe that a well conducted English 
National stage may be of the greatest 
importance to all European theatrical art. 
According to my opinion it is namely 
in these days that the British style of acting 
has its big chance. The expressionistic 
line that with Germany as its central point 
flourished during and after the Great War 
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is now going to fade, and our epoch is asking 
for a new realism, working with simple 
but well modulated means. In this style 
of acting England is the great master. This 
fact is not yet as yet sufficiently recognized 
on the Continent, certainly owing to the 
fact that the London theatres, from commercial 
generally have a repertory much 
inferior to the acting. 


reasons, 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PLAYERS. 
Last week at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow we were 
fortunate enough to see a new play by Mr. Clifford 
Bax, called The Immortal Lady.”’ 
The lady in question is’ Winifred Maxwell, Countess 


of Nithsdale, whose courage and devotion were 
rewarded by her success in rescuing her husband 
from the Tower of London on the very eve of his 
execution. Mr. Bax has contrived to adhere 
strictly to historical fact without losing any 
dramatic value. Ihe play is in five scenes showing 


consecutively Lady Nithsdale’s arrival in London, 
synchronizing with the rejection of Sir Richard 
Steele’s petition to The House of Commons in 
favour of the condemned Jacobites; her attempt 


to petition George I and Walpole, and her successful 


Strategem in the Tower. The tinal scene, which is 
most ingeniously written, takes place in the 
Venetian Embassy, where her husband has been 


envaved as a footman. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Bax has produced 
a scholarly and admirable piece of work, but the 
more than mere literary playmaking. 


piece 18 mucho 
His Lady Nithsdale is a human 


very portrait 
of a noble woman. She dominates the play, 
and Mr. Bax is to be congratulated in having 


found in Glasgow 
a noble 


an. actress capable of giving such 


ind dignitied portrayal of the part as Miss 


di 
Jean Taylor Smith Her performance was by far 
the best piece of work she has yet given us R. B. 
Wharrie endowed the Venetian Ambassador with 
the grand manner, which, alas, was conspicious by 





its nce in the majority of the cast. Lord 
Nithsdale was well played by Mr. Andrew Stewart 
and Mr. Mulls, an ambitious barrister whose wife 
betriends Lady Nithsdale and makes the escape 
possible, was capably acted by Mr. Moultrie Kelsall. 
Mrs. Mills, Miss Nan Scott, was rather at sea and 
missed a good deal of the comedy written into her 
part, but it must be said in justice that she improved 
greatly towards the end of the week. Miss 
Elliot Mason’s production was adequate, but no 
more However, when the financial limitations 
of the Plavers have been taken into consideration, 
the performance was highly creditable. There is 


every probability that the play will be seen in London 
before the year is out under the management of 
Mr Maurice Browne. D.S. 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE 





with a 
strong financial base need not be the victin 
of these considerations but can carry th 
noble English art of acting to that ley 


A National theatre sufficiently 


where it is rightly at home. May the ney 
National theatre be the bearer of the world’s 
greatest dramatic traditions and of that ney 
truth and sincerity for which the world j 
longing. 


THE FOLK HOUSE PLAYERS. 


Press cuttings have reached us giving account 
of the recent activities of the Folk House Players 
Bristol, under the able direction of Mrs. Rogers, 
A triple Bill consisting of “The Man wh 
wouldn’t go to Heaven,” by F. Sladen Smith. “Th 
Tinkers Wedding,” by J. M. Synge, and “Th 
Artist”? by Tchekov was given in January. Th 
Bristol Evening World writing about the Tchekor 
play states that: “this is the sort of play the 
amateurs should attempt. It is heartening to anyon 
who looks upon the Drama as an art andi 
purpose in life to find a group of players who ar 
not wasting their time with popular comedies whic 
have been peddled around the provinces for years.” 


THE ENTWELVE PLAYERS 
LONDON 


Plays designed simply as a framework for some st 
of the Stage are not in fashion for Amateurs. On 
does not say this with a feeling of relief, bu 
rather of pleasure, as obviously team work appeid 
far more to the average public audience; an 
the production of “‘ It Pays to Advertise ”’ as enacted 
to an hilarious audience at St. Barnabas Hall by 
the Entwelve Players from Thursday to Saturday 
23rd—25th January, was such an example of co-oper 
tion by the Actors. I really doubt whether such a nid 
display of comedy as that given by the team of Messs. 
Frank Craighead, Charles Jarman, Herbert Skidmor, 
and the chic Léa West playing respectively the pam 
of Rodney Martin, Ambrose Peale, Sir Henry Marto 
and ‘‘ The Comtesse” has ever been equalled 

‘inchley. 2 

It was a great pity one could not see more of t& 
French maid charmingly played by Pops Groom 
Minor parts were played adequately by Mr. Owen 
as a bombastic bill-collector (very good too) Mr. E 
H. Turner and Mr. Plater. 

A Final word of congratulation to the Electric, 
whoever he was, for the magnificent back-cloth ot 
electrical advertisements in the 2nd act: all flashing 
too. The Orchestra was excellent. 

One of the snappiest shows we have ever se 
and very well produced by Miss Ireen Jones. 
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FOR THE DARLINGTON HOSPITAL 


Miss Ivy Smithson, has every reason for 
gratification at the uniformly high standard of 
yocal technique displayed by her pupils given in 
the Temperance Hall, Darlington, on Thursday, in 
gid of the Darlington Memorial Hospital. 

The pupils, of most varying ages, entered into 
their individual parts with a spirit that produced 
the whole-hearted appreciation of the large audience, 
and the programme of no fewer than 22 items 
was commendable for its variety. 

The piéce de resistance was the closing item, 
“The Maker of Dreams,” a beautiful phantasy, 
impressively presented by L. Clark-Jinhaugh as 


the pierrot, Joan Glover as the pierrette, and 
L. Gibson as the manufacturer. 
The whole of the recital reflected credit not 


only on the pupils, but on Miss Ivy Smithson, 
whose thorough tuition was indicated to a marked 
degree in many respects.. 

A. V. Botton. 


PLYMOUTH 


The Plymouth Playgoers Circle announce an 
interesting series of lectures during the Spring. Mr. 
Robert Young, Mr. Edward Percy, and Sir Barry 
Jackson are among the speakers, while on alternate 
Sundays play readings are held followed by open 
discussions. The Season ends on April 30th, with a 
Social evening and the Annual General Meeting. 


WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE DS. 


This London Society is fortunate in possessing a 
majority of young members, who with their energy 
and ambition are gradually establishing a very high 
standard in their performances of good plays. Their 
activities during the season include the production 
of short plays on Wednesday evenings, and three 
public performances. The plays are produced by 
the members themselves, who also design and 
paint the settings in addition to making their own 
costumes, and their ingenuity in these directions 
has enabled them to overcome the handicap of a 
somewhat small stage. 

Three plays were chosen for public presentation 
this year, “‘ The Cherry Orchard,” “ Julius Caesar” 
and “R.U.R.,” the first named being shown on 
January 18th. The Society have a partiality for 
Tcheckhov, which was fully justified by their 
sympathetic interpretation of this comedy, and after 
a somewhat uncertain opening the players improved 
and knowing their lines very well gave a most 
successful performance. Generally speaking the 
ladies gave a more consistent performance than the 
gentlemen, outstanding performances being given 
by Margaret Geddes (Madame Ranevsky), Rita 
Paton (Varya), and Kathleen Goodwin (Dunyasha). 
The outstanding male characters were, H. T 
Ripsher as Lopahin, A. T. Wadley 
R. F, White (Semyonov-Pishtchik). The production 
lett nothing to be desired, the most effective 
use being made of plain screens and curtains. 


W. F. B. 


(Gaev), and 


; STOCKTON. 
Visitors to the Stockton Grammar School recently 
saw the Dramatic Society give a very ambitious 


NEWS FROM NORTH 





AND SOUTH 


interpretation of George Bernard Shaw’s historical 


melodrama, The Devil’s Disciple. The players 
were at a disadvantage. The stage was small 
and boys were cast as women, but their per- 
formance was able to hold a large audience. The 


attempt was an ambitious one because in previous 
years the Society has confined its eflorts to works of 
the Barrie and Milne type. 

Both the headmaster, Mr. H. D. Saville, who 
suggested the production of the piece, and also the 
boys who took it up in a very enthusiastic manner, 
are to be congratulated for the excellent way their 
efforts had succeeded. 

Generally the acting was of a very high quality 
and the boys who took the principle women’s parts, 
sustained their parts well, their enunciation being 


very Clear. 

The disciple of the Devil, was a_ dashing 
romantic figure, though bad stressing of key 
words in certain phrases once or twice deprived a 
situation of much of its point and dramatic 
quality. 

The part of the Rev. Anthony Anderson, offers 
many opportunities and these were well taken. 


His enunciation, however, was at times allowed to 
lapse so that he was hardly audible. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
“The Reprehensible Repertorians”’ have recently 
produced “She Stoops to Conquer” with con- 
siderable success. This is an all-women society, 
not only as regards the acting, but also in 
organisation, production, and the making of 
properties. 


LATYMER OLD STUDENTS DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


In these days when most amateur societies are 
content with farce or the lightest of light comedy, 
it is refreshing to find young players, and the majority 
of the players in this Society are barely out of 
their teens, producing a_ serious play. Miss 
Clemence Dane’s “ Bill of Divorcement,” produced 
on January 25th in the beautiful School Hall of the 
famous old School at Edmonton is not an easy play 
for any company, and the complete success of this 
venture must have been gratifying to all concerned 

The young players have plenty of talent amongst 
them; but one felt that they realised talent alone 
will not make a successful play. There were signs 
of good team work everywhere, in stage management : 
in lighting, in carefully studied movements devoid 


of jerkiness and haste; and in diction (some 
of it was beautiful in charity and tone). As with 
most socicties, the question of make-up is rarely 


tackled until the last moment. The problem of 
making young people look old is hard and much 
time and thought needs to be given to this subject. 
Robert Ingle, the Hon. Sec. of this young Society 
and Miss Maisie Cobby, the producer, deserve the 
highest praise for their courage in carrying through 
an enterprise. The former, as the shell-shocked 
husband gave a memorable performance Miss 
Ivy Lane as Sydney Fairfield and Miss Dorothy Cook 
as Miss Fairfield also deserve honourable mention, 


such 
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NEWS FROM NORTH 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS CLUB. 


The City Librarian (Mr. W. A. Briscoe, F.R.S.L., 
F.L.A.), after three years office, has resigned the 
Chairmanship of Committee, and has been succeeded 
by Mr. J. R. Milnes. Mr. Milnes when in London 
was a producer to the Fabian Society and to the 
Adelphi Play Society when it was producing with 
Maurice Elvey at the Little Theatre, and it was durin 
this period that Tchkov’s “Cherry Orchard” 
and “Seagull” were first played in England by 
the Society, which held Sunday shows with professional 
castes. Since his transfer to Nottingham Mgr. 
Milnes has been Secretary and Producer to the 
Little Theatre Movement there until its dissolution 
and he has been a member of the Playgoers 
Club Committee since its inception in 1921. He 
is specially interested in Stage Lighting and his 
chairmanship should materially strengthen the Club 
from the point of view of the practical side of stage 
work. Mr. Nevil Truman is continuing as Secretary, 
@ post which he has held with conspicuous success 
since December 1922. The Club has moved to 
new quarters at the Elite Ballroom, owing to 
increasing numbers and it is now able to present 
its programmes under better conditions. 


LONDON 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE MUSICAL AND 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 17th 
and 18th, the Society produced “* The Creaking Chair" 


—a mystery play by A. T. Wilkes, revised by Roland 


Pertwee to two full and enthusiastic audiences. 

A mystery play, entailing as it usually does, a 
considerable amount of action and difficult position 
work, is not easy type of play for amateurs to act 
at any time; but this one seemed an unhappy choice 
in this respect, because the author, especially in the 
second act, did not appear to know where he wanted 
his characters, and in order to add to his atmosphere 
of mystery and uncertainty he was continually causing 
them to go on and off the stage for either very 
trivial reasons, or no reason at all. Add to this the 
fact that one of the principal characters is seated 
in an invalid’s chair throughout the play, the difficulty 
of positions which the caste had to face, was 
considerable. 

Nevertheless, the caste as a whole, overcarne these 
difficulties very creditably, and the performance was 
both smooth and consistent. Moreover many of 
the actors put real character into their parts in places 
where the author gave no assistance. 

Last, but by no means least, mention must be made 
of the stage management, which necessity assumes a 
gteater importance in this sort of play than in straight 
comedy. Both stage and effects were excellent, 
and it was largely due to their smooth running that 
the actors were able to give such a well-balanced 
performance. 

The Society, has undoubtedly the material for 
far better plays than the one they chose on this 
occasion. 


Ice 


AND SOUTH 


NEWCASTLE 


The People’s Theatre, Newcastle, is one of 
outstanding amateur companies in England. 
18 years of work, during which a _~ num 
of fine plays have been produced it has, at 
acquired a theatre of it’s own. This is a fine build 
once a church, situated near the centre of 
city and it has been converted into a 
comfortable little theatre. The auditorium compri 
stalls and balcony has a seating capacity of 300) 
the stage is 27 feet wide by 18 feet high 
18 feet deep and is fitted with a very fine fone 
equipment; there are also convenient dressing 
tehearsal rooms below. 

The total cost of the whole project including ¢ 
purchase of the building and the alterations 
equipment is nearly £4,000. The theatre has form 
itself into a company limited by guaran 
and is issuing £1,500 worth of Debenture Ste 
bearing 5 per cent. interest per annum, the rest of t 
money is being raised on mortgage and by sped 
efforts made by the members. 

The new season opened on January 11th with 
tevival of Shaw’s “Saint Joan.” This play 
produced by The People’s Theatre two  seasof 
ago with tremendous success; many people 
to be turned away owing to lack of accommodati 
and this early revival has been widely called 
Another revival is Capek’s famous Robot 
“ R.U.R.“ which was also popular when first produes 
but apart from these two (and Shaw’s “ Blan 
Posnet’’) all the plays are being produced f 
the first time in Newcastle. The future program 
is as follows :— 
March 15th to 22nd, The Rumour, C. K. Mund 
April sth to 12th, A Hundred Years Old, Quintero 
April 26th to May 3rd, Two Gentlemen of Verong 
modern dress; May 17th to 24th, The Seagu 
Tchekov; June 7th to 14th, The Shewing up ¢ 
Blanco Posnet, Great Catharine, Shaw. 





NEW BOOKS 
(Concluded from page 93.) 

animals, clowns, grotesques of every sort, full 
knockabout action and held together by an excitis 
story, they seem to me to be the ideal sort 
children’s plays. They are easy to act, but bys 
means easy to produce. They require from ¢ 
producer two qualities which are —— ra 
among amateur producers—imagination and gust 
However, there is plenty of help and _ inspiratic 
for the producer in the illustrations, which catd 
the spirit of the plays to perfection. There 
another fairy play on the list—by Strindberg, of : 
unexpected people. This ironical and amus 
fairy-story would probably be more appreciated 
children than the author expected. The volume 
contains “The Father,“ "Lady Julia,” “ Playis 
with Fire,” and “‘ The Bond.” The translatic 
are a great improvement on the existing ones, 6 
tend to be literary rather than dramatic. 

Finally Mr. Housman’s “‘ Cornered Poets” is a god 
suggestion for the sophisticated amateur society wi 
a sophisticated audience and a small and intim 
auditorium, 








